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Without giving Julia the option of accompanying 
him, he hurried off in search of his blind cousin and 
weigh CHAPTER XLIL—A RIDE WITH GENERAL SAMPSON, her companion. He saw them seated on a bench 
mile ; under the shade of some overhanging trees. May 
water. ( N reaching Downside, Harry and Julia were | Was reading with her eyes bent down on the book. 


word, 


wl told that Miss Jane was in the house, and that | She was so absorbed in the subject that she did not 
e wisi 


Miss Mary and May were in the garden. hear Harry’s approach. 
“Go in and see Cousin Jane,” said Harry ‘to his Miss Mary’s quick ear, however, soon detected tho 
sister as he assisted her to dismount, ‘I will go into | sound of his footsteps. 
the garden.” ‘Who is coming ?”’ she asked, abruptly. 
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May looked up, and uttering Harry’s name in a 
tone of joy, sprang forward to meet him. 

‘‘Why, Harry, I had not expected to see you so 
soon,’”’ she exclaimed, gazing up into his face. 

Holding her hand, he advanced to Miss Mary, who 
smiled kindly as she greeted him. He told them 
that it was the first day the doctor had allowed him 
to ride out. 

‘‘ Did Sir Ralph know that you were coming here ?” 
asked Miss Mary. 

‘No, I conclude he did not suppose I was able to 
ride so far.” 

‘‘'Then you have not acted against his orders ?” 

‘‘ Certainly not,” answered Harry, ‘he has not 
prohibited me from coming here.” 

“T am truly glad of that,” observed Miss Mary, 
with marked emphasis. ‘‘ I will leave you young peo- 
ple here and go in and have a talk with Julia, dare 
say you will have something to say to each other.” 

May told Harry how anxious she had been on 
hearing of his being wounded by highwaymen—how 
grateful she felt to him for having endeavoured to 
recover Jacob. Then Harry tuld her how day by 
day he had heard of her from the doctor, and how 
the knowledge that she was getting better did more 
to restore him than anything else. He refrained 
frum telling her as long as he could what he knew 
would give her pain, that he was appointed to a ship 
which he must soon join. At length, however, he 
had to communicate the information. 

‘But, May,” he added, ‘if you will consent at 
once to be mine, we could marry before I go, and 
then no human power can separate us.” ~ 

‘‘Harry,” she exclaimed, gazing at him fixedly as 
they sat on the bench together, ‘‘I had not thought 
that the time for parting was so soon. You know 


my regard, but I must not allow you to act contrary 
to what I fear are your father’s wishes, and by so 
doing run the risk of injuring your prospects in life 


and your advancement in your profession. Your 
father has been here, and has expressed his opinions 
strongly to Miss Jane, and she has told me all he 
said. I shall be as truly yours as if we were 
married, and you will thus avoid offending him whose 
wishes you are bound to respect. My thoughts will 
be ever with you, my prayers hourly offered up for 
your safety, and I shall live in hope that the 
obstacles which now exist to our union will be re- 
moved when you return. Your father may relent 
when he finds that you are of the same mind,” and 
she smiled as she gazed at his countenance, and felt 
the impossibility of his changing. 

Ilarry was reluctant to accept this view of the 
case, and he expostulated, but in vain. 

“Oh, May, I did not expect to have this reply 
from you,” he exclaimed, at last, in a tone of bitter 
disappointment. 

‘‘IT have spoken as I believe to be right, and 
therefore it must be for the best,” said May, trying 
to calm her agitation. ‘‘How I might have acted 
without wise counsellors, I cannot say. Do not urge 
me further; I dare not, I cannot give a different 
reply.” 

In vain Harry endeavoured to induce May to alter 
her determination, although he reasoned as an ardent 
lover who was not willing to be convinced. May 
was not surprised that Harry should argue the point; 
perhaps she was pleased at his doing so; but being 
satisfied that she was right, the very fact that her 
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to hold to her resolution. Harry was inclined to be 
angry—not with her, that seemed impossible, but 
with his cousins for advising her as they had done. 
He considered his father tyrannical and unjust in 
the matter, and he was even less disposed than ever 
to obey him. May endeavoured to soothe him. She 
succeeded at last. She spoke of the future when 
there might be no impediment to their happiness. 
They were both still very young, and when Harry 
had become a commander, or obtained his post rank, 
they might realise their wish of living in just such 
a cottage as Downside, and enjoy all the happiness 
their mutual love could afford. 

They were interrupted by the appearance of Miss 
Jane and Julia. The latter had taken more note of 
time than had Harry, and considered that they ought 
to be on their return to Texford. 

Julia led May to a distance. 

‘Your sister will tell you our wishes, Harry,” said 
Miss Jane. ‘‘ You know how May is situated, and 
you know how affectionately we regard you. Though 
we do not consider that your father is right in with- 
holding his consent, we feel bound to obey his com- 
mands, and as he has insisted on our not encouraging 
you to come to the house, and as we understand you 
are to join a ship as soon as possible, we must beg 
you to bid May farewell. I say this with regret, 
but I am sure it will be the best for both of you.” 

‘‘ What! do you forbid me from coming here 
again?” exclaimed Harry. ‘ Would you deny me 
the only happiness I prize on earth ?” 

“You must, I understand, in a few days join your 
ship, and though we would rather for your sake in 
the meantime that you did not come, we cannot turn 
you from our doors,” answered Miss Jane, somewhat 
relenting. ‘‘Only you must promise not to try to 
induce May to waver in her resolution. You will 
then part with the consciousness that you have acted 
rightly, and may hope for your reward when you 
return from sea.” 

Though Harry would have lingered, Julia wisely 
considered that they ought to return homewards 
without delay. 

The next morning Harry received a note from his 
cousin Jane, saying that she and Mary had resolved 
to pay a visit to some friends residing about forty 
miles away to the north of Hurlston, and that, as of 
course May would accompany them, though they 
were grieved at his disappointment, he must consider 
his visit of the previous day as a farewellone. ‘They 
hoped, however, that nothing would prevent them 
seeing him on his return from sea. A note was 
enclosed from May, giving him every assurance of 
her unalterable affection which he could desire, and 
expressing her grief at not seeing him again, though 
she endeavoured to persuade herself with his cousins 
that it was for the best. 

This was, indeed, an unexpected and bitter dis- 
appointment. Harry, however, with right manly 
spirit, felt that it must be endured. 

He was as eager now to set off from home as he 
had before been anxious to remain. ‘There was, 
however, one duty to be performed. Ashe had missed 
meeting the lawyer at Downside, he must ride over 
to Morbury to him. 

The general heard him order his horse. 

‘In which direction are you going ?”’ he asked. 

Harry told him. 

“If you will accept me as a companion I shall be 





feelings prompted her to act differently assisted her 


happy to ride with you,” said the general. “ You, I 
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suspect, must not put your horse to greater speed 
than I have been accustomed of late years to jog 
along the road.” 

Harry’s politeness compelled him to say that he 
was happy to have his company. 

General Sampson could make himself agreeable to 
old and young alike. He had seen a great deal of the 
world, knew all that was going forward, and seasoned 
his conversation with numerous anecdotes. Harry 
could not help being amused. He had not ridden 
over to Downside day after day without the general 
suspecting the object of his visits, and he had 
managed to obtain pretty accurate information of the 
state of the case. He really liked Harry more than 
he did any other young man, and his present object 
was to draw him out of himself. He would have 
een glad to gain Harry’s confidence and to hear 
fom him how matters stood, though he very well 
knew he should fail if he asked the question point- 
blank. He therefore beat about the bush for some 
tine, talking of his own love affairs when he was a 
young man, and of those of several of his friends. 

“You see, my dear Harry, we must all be prepared 
fr trials in this rugged world; but then, according 
tomy experience, we are the better for them in the 
end. If the lady is obdurate or coy, or if her friends 
throw obstacles in the way, or if want of means exist, 
we must try to win her by greater attention, or set to 
work to overcome the obstacles, or to gain the means 
which are wanting, and we shall enjoy double satis- 
faction when we triumph. You understand me, 
Harry ; ‘Nil desperandum’ is the motto I advise you 
to adopt.” 

“Thank you, general,” said Harry; ‘‘ you seem to 
suppose that I am in a position to require your 
advice.” 

“Of course I do,” said the general; ‘I know 
something about your love affair. Though my friend 
Sir Ralph and Lady Castleton may not see with your 
eyes, and may have other views for you, I can sym- 
pathise with you, and, as far as my respect to them 
will allow me, I shall be glad to give you all the 
assistance in ny power.” 

Harry thanked the general for his kind feelings, 
aud supposing that he knew from Sir Ralph and his 
nother exactly how things stood, enlightened him 
yet further on the subject. 

“You should not be surprised at their objecting on 
the score of the lady’s humble birth, charming as I 
doubt not she is,’ observed the general. ‘‘I regret 
asshe has gone away that I shall not have the plea- 
sure of being introduced to her, and, by pouring her 
praises into Sir Ralph’s ear, perhaps assist in soften- 
ug his heart. However, as I said before, don’t 
despair, but keep up your spirits, and you will soon 
be too busy in your professional duties to allow your 
thoughts time to dwell on the subject.” 

Harry again thanked him, and promised to follow 
his adviee. 

They reached Morbury. Harry proposed putting 
up their horses, and begged the general to take a 
lew turns on the esplanade, as he had business which 
Would occupy him some little time. 

Harry was absent longer than he expected, and 
the general, after looking at his watch two or three 
umes, began to wonder what he could be about. 

“Can the fair lady have come to the place?” he 
thought. « Perhaps the young fellow has been 
waking a cat’s-paw of me all the time, and has gone 
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bea joke—but, by-the-by, it’s out of canonical hours ; 
he cannot have done that, then.”’ 

He took another turn or two, exchanged a few 
words with the boatmen on the beach, looked about 
in the hope of meeting an acquaintance, and re- 
sumed his seat on a bench facing the sea. 

At last Harry made his appearance. 

“What have you been about?” exclaimed the 
general, “I began to fear that you had given mo 
the slip altogether, and that I should hear of you 
next at Gretua Green, or tind that you had had a 
licence in your pocket all the time, and had been 
laughing in your sleeve while I was bestowing my 
sage advice on you.” 

‘No, indeed!’ answered Ilarry, who did not like 
the general’s joke. ‘To confess the truth, I have 
been making my will. I thought it was a matter 
which would occupy tive or ten minutes at the utmost, 
but found that there were all sorts of complications 
of which I had not dreamed.” 

‘* Make your will, my dear boy! What a strange 
idea! What could induce you to do that?” ex- 
claimed the general. 

‘When a man is going to run the risk of being 
shot or drowned, or cut down by fever, or finished in 
some other way, he naturally wishes to make such 
arrangements that his property may benefit those in 
whom he is most interested. I should have asked 
you to be a witness, but the lawyer found those who 
would answer as well, and I therefore did not think 
it necessary to trouble you.” 

“Well, we will talk about it as we ride home- 
wards,” observed the general; ‘‘it is time that we 
should be in the saddle, or we may be late for 
dinner.” 

The general, as they rode along, pumped Harry, 
curious to know how he had disposed of his property. 
He suspected, from poor Algernon’s condition, that 
the younger brother would himself soon become heir 
of Texford, and would thus, should Sir Ralph die, 
have no inconsiderable amount of property to leave. 

He succeeded in satisfying himself that should 
Harry Castleton be killed, Miss Pemberton’s protéyée 
would succeed to all the property he could leave. 

“IT hope, my young friend, you will be able to 
endow her with it in a different way,” he observed ; 
‘and though I do not know what some may say to 
your intentions, for my part I think it is a very right 
thing to do. Supposing Algernon were to die, and you 
be killed—and I heartily hope that won't happen— 
your sister Julia will inherit Texford, and I shall be 
very much mistaken if your friend Headland does 
not some day become its master. Mrs. Appleton and 
Lagree that the young people are admirably matched. 
By the way, Harry, 1 want you and Headland to 
come and pay me a visit at a little box I have got 
near, if you can manage to get away from your ships 
before they sail, or when you come into port. I had 
thought of going to take a few weeks’ shooting with 
my friend Sir Pierce Berrington, but I have made up 
my mind to go home direct, and if you will give me 
your company we will travel together. You will find 
posting pleasanter than the coach.” 

Harry gladly accepted the general’s last offer, and 
promised to deliver his message to Headland. Je 
was glad to secure so amusing a companion for his 
Ife hoped also to pay the general a visit, 
for May and his cousins were not likely to return to 
Downside, and in their absence he had no wish to 
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CHAPTER XLII.—THE LUGGER AGAIN, 


Tix post-chaise which had conveyed Harry and the 
general to Portsmouth, drove up to the George just 
as Captain Headland, who was living there, returned 
from a visit to his ship. The old general had insisted 
on accompanying him, declaring that he had promised 
Lady Castleton to see him safe on board his frigate. 

Sir Ralph, fearing, perhaps, that Harry might take 
it into his head to run off with May, had encouraged 
the general in doing as he had offered, little aware 
that there was no risk of such an occurrence happen- 
ing, while the general took good care to show that he 
had not come asa spy on his actions. Harry, indeed, 
was too generous to suspect him of such a proceeding. 

The general, having shaken hands with Headland, 
went into the hotel, as he said, to order rooms, leav- 
ing the two friends alone. He guessed that the 
captain would have inquiries to make about Julia. 
‘They joined him before long in the sitting-room he 
had engaged, and Headland thanked him heartily 
for the invitation which Harry had just delivered. 

The general had ordered dinner, and insisted on 
the two young officers being his guests for the day. 

‘You shall give me a return dinner on board the 
'Thisbe,”’ he observed. 

The dinner was the best the hotel could supply, 
and the general kept his guests well amused. 

‘« By-the-by, I dare say you two young men would 
rather sail together than cruise in different ships ; 
aud asI havé a modicum of interest in high quarters, 
though I do not boast of much, if you wish, Captain 
Headland, to apply for Harry, it is possible that I 
may induce the Admiralty to grant your request, 
unless Harry would prefer remaining as he is.” 

Both Headland and Harry begged the general 
would do as he proposed. 

‘Well, do you write the official letter and I will 
support it,” said the general; ‘and if necessary I 
will run up to town and see my official friends, 
Harry will get a longer spell on shore to recover 
from the hurts he received from those rascally high- 
waymen. I cannot compliment the police of your 
county for not catching them, though. I always felt, 
when riding about, the unpleasant possibility of 
having a bullet sent through my head.” 

Harry said the search for them was not over 
yet, and that Mr. Groocock especially was taking 
every means in his power to discover them; though, 
for his part, as they had failed in their attempt— 
unless to prevent their attacking any one else—he 
had no wish to have them brought to justice, as it 
might compel him to remain on shore as a witness. 

Little was the general aware, when he made his 
offer, that Sir Ralph had expressly got the young 
men appointed to different ships, and had taken care 
that Headland’s should be destined for a foreign 
station. How far, had he known this, he would 
have ventured to counteract the baronet’s arrange- 
ments, it is difficult to say. 

The next morning Harry joined the Aurora. The 
same day he paid Headland a visit on board the 
Thisbe, which had just come out of dock and been 
brought alongside the hulk. She was a remarkably 
fine corvette of eighteen guns, just such a craft as a 
young officer would be proud to command, and from 
her build both he and Headland thought she would 
prove very fast. 

Within a week Uarry found himself superseded, 
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Orders came down the next day to hurry on with 
her equipment, and Portsmouth was again alive with 
preparations for war. Lord Whitworth’s final inter- 
view with Napoleon had taken place. The First 
Consul had stormed and threatened and insulted the 
English ambassador. All doubts as to his intentions 
vanished. The whole of England was aroused, for 
her shores were threatened with invasion. The 
militia were called out, and volunteers rapidly en- 
rolled. A few months later, the great minister of 
England, his tall gaunt figure dressed in regimental 
scarlet, might have been seen, in his character of 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, at the head of 
three thousand volunteers, drilling them as he best 
could. Not only he, however, but every lord-lieu- 
tenant of England and Scotland, was endeavouring to 
prepare his countrymen to drive the invaders from 
their sacred shores back into the Channel, should 
they audaciously venture to cross it. In a short time 
nearly four hundred thousand men, providing their 
own clothing, receiving no pay, and enjoying no 
privileges, sprang up at a word—a noble congrega- 
tion of citizens, united as one individual soul, ready 
to fight to the death as long as a Frenchman re- 
mained in arms on their native soil. 

As soon as war was declared, the general bado 
his naval friends farewell. ‘‘Though laid on the 
shelf so far as foreign service was concerned,” he 
observed, ‘it would be found, he hoped, that there 
was still some life left in him for duty at home.” 

The Thisbe was rapidly got ready for sea. Though 
any men who had sailed with Captain Headland wero 
willing to join her, there was great difficulty in pro- 
curing hands; and he knew too well the importance 
of an efficient crew to take any but the best men. 

The Thisbe at length sailed with sealed orders, 
though still short-handed. Unless she could obtain 
the remainder of her crew by taking them out of any 
homeward-bound vessels, or fishing-boats, she was 
to put into Plymouth to make up her complement. 
She was to avoid, however, touching anywhere, and 
to proceed, if possible, with all despatch on her 
voyuge southward. She lost sight of the Needles 
just as the sun sank into the ocean. A light breeze 
to the northward filling her sails, she made some 
progress during the night; but as morning ap- 
proached a thick fog came on, and she lay almost 
becalmed on the glass-like sea. It was Harry's 
morning-watch ; look-outs were stationed aloft to 
atch the first glimpse of any sail which might be 
near, though their hulls and lower rigging would be 
hidden by the mist. It was a time when vigilance 
was doubly necessary, for an enemy’s cruiser might 
have ventured thus far towards the English coast in 
the hope of capturing any homeward-bound mer- 
chantmen in ignorance of the war. 

At length dawn broke, and the mist assumed that 
silvery hue which showed that the sun was about 
once more to rise above the horizon. All hands were 
on deck employed in the morning duties of a man- 
of-war’s crew. 

The sails, which had hitherto hung down against 
the masts, gave several loud flaps, then gradually 
bulged out, and the ship, obtaining steerage-way once 
more, glided slowly onwards. 

Harry sent a midshipman forward to sce that tho 
look-outs had their eyes open. 

Suddenly the fog lifted. 

‘* A sail on the lee bow,” shouted the midshipman 





and appointed first-lieutenant of the Thisbe. 


. ” 
“ A lugger close-hauled, standing across our course. 
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At that moment the captain came on deck. 

‘She shows no colours,” again shouted the mid- 
shipman. 

“We will speak her, whatever she is,” observed 
the captain. 

The order was given to trim sails, and the corvette 
was steered so as to cut off the lugger, should she 
continue on her present course. 

Those on board the stranger only just then dis- 
covered the ship-of-war, and instead of continuing 
on close-hauled as before, she stood away with her 
sheets eased off to the southward. 

“That looks suspicious,” observed Headland. 
“Tf she were honest she would not try to avoid 
us.” 

It was soon evident that the lugger was a fast 
eraft. very sail the Thisbe could carry was set, 
while the lugger, spreading out her broad canvas, did 
her best to escape. 

‘Perhaps the fellows think we may press some of 
them, and are simply anxious to escape being over- 
hauled,”’ observed Harry. 

Though the lugger made good way, the loftier 
sails of the Thisbe carried her quickly through 
the water. At length. they got near enough to 
send a shot from a bow-chaser as a signal to heave- 
to. She, however, took no notice of it, and stood on. 
Other shots were fired in the hope of knocking away 
some of her spars, and compelling her to obey. At 
length a shot had the desired effect, and her main- 
halyards being shot away, her huge mainsail came 
down on deck. ‘To avoid the risk of a broadside 
the lugger came up into the wind. 

A boat, under the second-lieutenant, De Vere, was 
lowered to ascertain the character of the vessel. Some 
thought that she would prove to be a smuggler, with 
possibly a cargo on board. She was so completely 
under the lee of the corvette, that everything going 
on on deck was seen. 

“We may, at all events, get somo of those fellows. 
Give them the option of volunteering, whatever they 
are, but if they refuse, pick out half a dozen of the 
best hands, Mr. De Vere,” said the captain. 

“Aye, aye, sir,’ was the answer, and the lieu- 
tenant proceeded on board. 

He was seen to dive down below, and in a 
skort time to return and muster the men on deck. 
They seemed by their movements inclined to refuse 
submission to his orders, but he pointed to the guns 
of the corvette as his authority, and ono after the 
other having gone below to get their bags, they 
descended the side into the boat. 

Six men had already been secured; whether they 
had volunteered or not it was difficult to say, when a 
struggle was seen to be taking place forward between 
some of the lugger’s crew and a man who had made 
his way up the fore-hatch. Hoe dashed those who 
tried to stop him aside, and sprang aft to the lieu- 
tenant. A short discussion took place between De 
Vere and the master of the lugger. While it was 
going forward, the man took the opportunity of 
leaping over the side into the boat. 

The second-lieutenant, apparently considering that 
the lugger still had more hands than she required, 
now selected four additional men, who, evidently in 
avery sulky humour, obeyed his summons. 

With the eleven men thus obtained he returned to 
the ship. The breeze freshening, Headland was un- 
willing to delay longer, and hailing the lugger, gave 
her permission to continue on her course, when, the 





corvette’s sails being filled, she once moro 
down channel. 

The newly-pressed men were summoned aft. 

‘“‘I cannot say that they were volunteers, except 
this man,” said De Vere, pointing to the one who 
had been seen to leap into the boat, a fine strong 
young fellow, though he looked somewhat pale and 
ill, while his jacket had been torn and his head cut 
in the struggle. ‘He was willing enough to join, 
though the others tried to prevent him.” 

The men gave in their names. They wero hardy- 
looking, but of a somewhat ruffianly appearance. 
They were not the less likely to prove useful seamen, 
only it would be necessary to keep a sharp look-out 
on them while the corvette was in Plymouth Sound. 

When Harry asked the name of the man of whom 
De Vere had been speaking, he replied : 

** Jacob Halliburt.” 

Harry looked at him, wondering whether he 
could be old Adam’s son and May’s_ brother. 
He did not wish just then to ask the question in 
public. He had no doubts, however, when the young 
man stated that he had been carried off some time 
before from his home by the lugger’s crew, and kept 
a prisoner on board ever since, being compelled to do 
duty when at sea, but being shut down in the hold 
whenever she was in port or he might have an oppor- 
tunity of making his escape. 

‘“'This was my only chance, sir, so I made a dash 
for it, and knocked down tho fellows who tried to 
stop me, as I had a hundred times rather serve 
aboard a man-of-war than remain with such rascally 
lawless fellows.” 

“You did very right,” said Do Vere, ‘and you 
will find it to your advantage.” 

Before tho day was over three large ships had 
been boarded, ono of which had picked up a ship’s 
crew of twenty men at sea. It seemed hard for tho 
poor fellows, after the dangers they had gone through, 
not to return to their friends on shore; but necessity 
has no law. ‘The greater number were sent on 
board the corvette, which, with several of the ship’s 
crew, fully made up her complement. 

As Ifeadland was eager to get to sea, ho was glad 
thus to avoid the necessity of having to touch at 
Plymouth, where it would have required great vigi- 
lance to prevent some of the lately pressed men from 
escaping. 


stood 


THE DOMESTIC PIANO. 


\ HETHER the English are a musical people or 

not—a question much debated in former years, 
and not likely to be finally settled just yet—it is very 
certain that the pianoforte has established itself in 
the great majority of English families of the com- 
fortable class. On the whole this is a fact to be wel- 
comed, though it is by no means certain that in every 
instance the time, the labour, and the study bestowed 
on the practice of pianoforte-playing are well be- 
stowed. JTathers and mothers especially are a great 
deal too apt to take it for granted that their children 
must learn to perform well if only they have proper 
instruction and regular hours of practice ; the simple 
truth being, that no instruction and no amount of 
practice will ever make a good performer of a pupil 
who has not a musical ear, and is deficient in musicel 
feeling. If it is greatly to be desired that all chil- 
dren and young people who have a real musical bias 
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should cultivate music as a recreation, it is certainly 
no less desirable that those who have no such bias 
should let it alone and not waste their time, as we so 
frequently find them doing, in fruitless attempts. It 
is no disgrace not to have a musical ear, and there 
are other accomplishments no less delightful, and 
even more profitable, open to every one. 

The reasons why the piano is in such general use 
are many, and we may mention one or two. In the 
first place, it is the easiest to learn of all instruments 
ever invented that are worthy of the name; two 
years’ practice on the piano resulting, on an average, 
in a proficiency equal to that which a student of the 
flute or violin hardly attains in a dozen years. In 
the next place, it is capable of greater and more varied 
effects than can be produced on any other single in- 
strument, with the sole exception of the organ ; and, 
in the third place, it is peculiarly well adapted to ac- 
company the voice either in solos or harmonised 
pieces. The great drawback to the general use of 
the piano used to be, and in some degree is still, the 
cost of the instrument; but a really serviceable piano 
may now be procured at about half the sum it would 
have cost a generation back. There were but few 
good makers thirty or forty years ago, but now the 
construction of pianos is very generally understood, 
and there is really no longer any reason existing why 
one should pay a high price merely for a name; 
further, several of the old-established makers have 
latterly taken to the making of cheap instruments of 
really excellent quality ; an example which was long 
ago sct them by the Germans, whose instruments 
were procurable at less than half the price charged 
by the best English makers, as a consequence of 
which many of them imported into this 
country. 


vere 


In choosing a piano people aro liable to be led 


away by the desire of po ing what they call a 
powerful instrument—forgetting, or not knowing, 
that mere loudness is of itself anything but a recom- 
mendation, and may be, as it often is, the result of a 
defect rather than of any excellence in its construc- 
tion. It is the quality, not the strength of the tone, 
by which a piano (orindeed any musical instrument) 
should be judged; and as this quality, or timbre, is a 
thing which cannot easily be described, it would be 
well for a novice to take ‘counsellor’s opinion” 
hefore purchasing—that is, to get some musical 
friend who knows what tone is to make the scleetion 
for him. As a rule, general evenness of tone 
throughout is a good sign, carelessly made or ill- 
revised instruments being frequently uneven in tone 
and weak about the tenor or middle part of the key- 
board. Pianos are either unichords, bichords, or 
trichords—that is, have one, two, or three strings to 
each note. Unichords are not much in vogue, and 
are now rarely made unless to order; for though 
sweet in tone, being incapable of imperfect unisons, 
they were liable to get much out of tune before a 
tyro, inthe absence of the dissonant false unisons, 
would be well aware of it. Cottage, cabinet, and 
square pianos were generally bichords, but for the 
last dozen years and more upright trichords have 
heen largely made, with advantage to the possessors 
of them in every way, with the trifling drawback 
that they take rather longer time to tune. Other 
things being equal, the quality of tone is best in a 
trichord, and for that reason it has our preference. 
Grand pianos are almost invariably trichords, and 
they are, and always must be, from the plan of their 





construction, the most perfect instruments. But 
their cost shuts them out of. the majority of middle- 
class households, and they are further much _ too 
powerful and resonant for the small rooms of a 
middle-class dwelling-house. 

A word as to the treatment of the piano. Itisa 
fact, odd as it sounds, that a piano may in a sense 
be educated to good behaviour. It should be kept 
in a dry atmosphere, at an even temperature, not in 
a current of air, and not fronting the fire too near. 
New pianos need not be expected to stand very long 
in perfect tune; but if a piano is well tuned fre- 
quently—say once a month for the first year of its 
existence, and somewhat less frequently for a year or 
so afterwards—it will, so to speak, acquire the 
habit of keeping in tune, barring any radical defect 
in its material or its construction. The reason is, 
that there is a tendency in a strained string to remain 
at any degree of tension to which it has been long 
subjected—nay, if a string which has stood at a 
certain pitch for months be let down or drawn up a 
quarter of a note, and so left, it will be found after 
the lapse of twenty-four hours to have gone back in 
a very appreciable degree towards its former tension 
or pitch; a curious fact this, which any reader own- 
ing a pianoforte or a violin can easily test for himself. 
It is much to be desired that people should tune 
their own pianos; the process, though it would 
appear somewhat complex to a beginuer, is really 
not difficult for any one to acquire who possesses an 
accurate ear; though doubtless considerable practice 
is necessary to enable any one to tune rapidly and 
well. In country places, where a decent tuner is 
rarely to be found when wanted, it is almost in- 
dispensable to be able to tune one’s own instru- 
ment. 

The use of the domestic piano is for accompanying 
the voice, and for the performance of music com- 
posed or arranged expressly for it. The first of 
these uses is by far the more valuable and delightful. 
Generally all the youthful members of a family can 
learn to sing if they have any real liking for it, and 
where there is a genuine musical feeling they will 
get most of the instruction they want out of the 
piano almost intuitively, with very little professional 
assistance ; and, indeed, we often sec that they do get it 
without other help than the Instruction Book affords, 
supplemented, perhaps, with a few quarters’ lessons. 
Thousands of young people of limited means thus 
learn to accompany themselves, and without becom- 
ing skilful performers, yet reap solid enjoyment, and 
crowd the home with simple and innocent delights. 
Of course it is highly desirable to play correctly and 
with good taste, and correct playing tells nowhere 
more pleasantly than in the due rendering of the 
written accompaniments to the voice or voices. _ It is 
a pity that this fact is not so much appreciated as it 
should be—that young people are too much given 
both to perpetrate and to put up with slovenly 
accompaniments, as if that were a matter of little er 
no importance. It is really of paramount importance. 
The composer of vocal music who has any science 
all is careful of his instrumentation, and will make 
that an echo to the sentiment of his song; he will 
be most particular in marking the emphasis and the 
expression throughout, and it is too bad for a 
accompanier to ignore the delicate tact and learning 
which he often displays in thus giving effect to 1s 
work. Hamlet’s advice to the players is quite appli- 
cable here: let the accompanier play no more than 
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set down for him, but let him adhere honestly and 
rigidly to that. 

Though we have classed ‘execution’? on the 
domestic piano as a secondary thing, it is from no 
lack of due appreciation. When good singing is not 
to be had, good playing is the next best thing—and 
when both are to be had, both alternately are de- 
lightful. But, unfortunately, the old joke about 
‘executed ’? music—that it is music done to death—is 
too often a dismal fact at our English family musical 
parties. It is not so much that our young ladies 
cannot play good music, as that they are not content 
to play what they can play, but will attempt (and 
execute in the sense of the joke) what they are unequal 
to. One is often driven, at our domestic musical 
parties, to compare the young lady pianist to an 
imaginary spouter declaiming at the top of his voico 
some grand speech he has committed to memory, but 
which is in a language he does not understand. 
The prevailing idea seems to be with many persons, 
that to dash through a piece as rapidly and furiously 
—— is to play it; there is abundance of noise 
and clatter and din, but there is often no feeling or 


expression, together with an utter non-appreciation | 


or misappreciation of the composer’s idea—an igno- 
rance, in fact, of his language. Tho cause of such 
failures is the too general wish to shine, and the 
desire of being praised for overcoming difliculties. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the difficulties are 
not overcome when they are smothered in a cataract 
of sounds. Now and then one sees a confident lass sit 
down heroically to the perpetration of a musical mur- 
der with the grand air of anempress. Down go hoth 


hands on a slashing chord, followed by a series of 
rapid runs, by way of prelude, and down goes the 
foot at the same instant on the forte pedal, which 


lifts the dampers from the strings, and for the next 
ten minutes, or it may be twenty, there is a horrible 
charivari of indescribable roar and rant enough to 
drive any one with a trained and educated ear to the 
verge of delirium. This fooling with the forte pedal 
is one of the worst vices of the very worst players ; 
the proper use of the pedal is delightful, and the pas- 
sages where it should be used are always marked by 
the composer, and any one who will examine such 
passages will see that they are so written as to har- 
monise throughout as long as the pedal is down. ‘To 
keep the pedal down where the music is not so written, 
is simply to produce a succession of frightful dis- 
cords, and to inform your auditors that, whatever 
may be the case with them, you have not yourself 
the remotest sense of harmony. Our social musical 
parties will be yastly more tolerable when our 
youthful executants confine themselves to the per- 
formance of pieces which they shall have taken the 
pains to master thoroughly, and thoroughly to 
understand. At present, it needs a fair share of 
courage, and a good stock of health and spirits, to 
accept an invitation to a domestic musical party. 
So many executants, vocal and instrumental, bring 
their portfolios—so many fond mammas are desirous 
of showing off young miss’s performance—so many 
solos are lisped, so many gasped out—so many four- 
hand pieces will not run in pairs—so many glees or 
madrigals are warbled on the independent footing — 
80 many tours de force are banged on the keyboard, 
ete., etc., that by the time the affair is half over one’s 
teeth are on edge, one’s brain is bewildered, and one 
longs for nothing so much as to be fairly out of the 


hubbub. 








As to the choice of music adapted to tho cirele of 
home, the difficulty in the present day resolves itself 
into an embarras de richesses. Good music, nay, the 
very best, is now so plentiful and so cheap as to bo 
within the reach of all classes. That concurrently 
with it there is a vast outflow of the popular rubbish 
of the casinos and beery music halls, is no more than 
might be expected, regrettfble as it is. Tho wise 
student will steer clear of the rubbish, will make the 
classical music the basis of his practice, and form his 
taste upon it; and if he does so he will run but little 
risk of being led astray by the frivolous stuff that 
tickles the ears of the groundlings. The works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Hummel, Corelli, ete., and the pianoforte studies and 
adaptations of the best old and modern masters, aro 
all within his reach, and he can hardly do wrong in 
following his own liking within the limits they 
present. Not a bad guide for those who wish to 
keep up with the music of the day, would be the 
programmes of the performances constantly coming 
off under the leadership of our best conductors. 

There remains a word to be said in regard to tho 
domestic piano in relation to one’s neighbours. 
Many a studious literary man, and many a quiet 
family, have been driven from their homes, and com- 
pelled to seek shelter elsewhere, by the persecution 
of the piano next door or over the way. In London 
—and the case is even worse in some of the largo 
towns in the provinces—the parting-walls of tho 
houses are so thin that every note struck on the 
piano can be heard by the adjoining neighbours. 
So it will happen that a nuisance utterly intolerablo 
is set up, for which there is no remedy but flight. 
Think of Mrs. Robinson’s four or five daughters 
thumping away at the keyboard the whole morning 
long, and perhaps all the afternoon as well, practising 
at the scales for hours together, or blundering at a 
crabbed passage day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, and persistently reading it wrong 
the whole time! Nor, indeed, is the caso much im- 
proved if the everlasting practice is ever so good. 
Too much of a good thing is as great a bore as too 
much of anything, and can be productive of nothing 
but annoyance and irritation. ‘The plain truth as to 
this matter is, that no one has a right to inflict this 
suffering on his neighbour. Peopio who are deter- 
mined to practise incessantly are bound to manage it 
without annoying those who live near them. ‘There 
are several ways in which this may be brought about ; 
for instance, the piano may be moved to some closet 
or room out of earshot; or it may be temporarily 
gagged by weaving a piece of tailor’s list between 
the strings, so as to reduce the sound toa minimum ; 
or the learner may practisco, as many first-rato 
pianists have been known to do, wpon a dumb instrn- 
ment—that is, upon a bare unattached keyboard, 
which may be bought at the musie-shops for two or 
three pounds. It is much to be regretted that pianos 
are not sold with a gag adapted to them, which 
might be so applied at any moment as to deaden 
their sound as effectually as does the application of 
the ‘‘mute” that of the violin or violoncello. Is that 
a strange suggestion? Well, it is not new, for we 
just recall the fact that the first piano we ever fin- 
gered (at a date some half-century back), and which 
was a square by old Clementi, was provided with 
such a gag, consisting merely of a simple nechanieal 
check which intercepted or interfered in some way 
with the action of the keys on the dampers, and 
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deadened the sound by preventing the free vibration 
of the strings. Thus the tyro, by putting on the 
gag, could practise in comparative silence, and not 
annoy others. Surely it would be a very good thing 
to re-establish this discarded contrivance in the in- 
terest of one’s next-door neighbours. 


$12 





ANCIENT PLAN OF THE TABERNACLE.* 


HE Samaritans, ‘‘the smallest and the oldest 
sect in the world,” are now reduced to 120 
persons, all of whom reside in Nablus. The aged 
priest Amram, mentioned favourably by Wilson, Dean 
Stanley, and Mills, has lately been deposed from his 
office in consequence of an intrigue conducted by his 
nephew and successor, Yacoub. The latter is about 
twenty-five or thirty years of age, with remarkably 
handsome and finely-chiselled features, but with a 
sinister, unpleasant expression. He professes to be 
able to trace his pedigree in an unbroken line from 
Aaron. ‘The account he gives of his ancestry is that, 
down to the time of Nehemiah the high priesthood 
continued in an unbroken line, but that then 
‘fone of the sons of Joiada, the son of Eliashib, the 
high priest,” having married the daughter of San- 
ballat, the governor of Samaria (Nehemiah xiii. 28), 
refused to put her away when required to do so. 
Hereupon a schism took place, and from this point 
his genealogy follows a different line to that of 
the high priest of Jerusalem. He said that a 


genealogical table, laid up with the copies of the 
Jaw in the holy place of the synagogue, gave all 
the generations of this pedigree, and that it re- 
corded the most memorable events that happened 


in the period of each high priest. He declared that 
amongst these memorabilia was one recording that 
‘‘a prophet named Jesus had appeared at Jerusalem, 
but that the priests there, with their usual wicked- 
ness and malignity, had put him to death out of 
envy.” If such a contemporary record does indeed 
exist, it would be a document of extraordinary in- 
terest and value. He adhered to this statement not- 
withstanding my strongly-expressed incredulity, and 
promised to send me extracts from the original roll. 
These, however, I have not received. The bad 
character for untruthfulness which the Samaritans 
bear excites suspicion, but it is difficult to sce what 
he could hope to gain by deceiving me. 

The synagogue of the Samaritans is a small 
secluded edifice, entered through a walled garden, 
out of which an enclosed court conducts into the 
building itself. It is only thirty-seven fect and a few 
inches in length, and perhaps twenty feet in breadth; 
the walls are whitewashed and the floor covered with 
matting. <A space is railed off for the holy place, in 
a recess of which the volumes of the law are kept. 
We were of course anxious to see the famous copy of 
the Pentateuch, declared to have been written by 
‘‘Abishua, the great-grandson of Aaron, at the door 
of the Tabernacle in the thirteenth year of the 
settlement of the children of Israel” in the Holy 
Land. Though this is recorded in the body of the 
manuscript itself, the statement is discredited, and 
contradictory opinions are entertained amongst 
scholars as to its actual date, some ascribing to it 
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a most venerable antiquity, and others insisting that 
it is comparatively modern. 

Having taken off our shoes at the entrance, Yacoub 
locked the door, so that none of his co-religionists 
might enter, and took out from the recess a roll of 
the law which he declared to be the one we desired to 
see. According to his usual custom, however, hie 
was endeavouring to palm off upon us a duplicate 
instead of the original. He persisted to the last in 
the assertion that this duplicate was the copy shown 
to the Prince of Wales and his party in 1853, and 
there seems reason to believe that this was really 
the case. The fraud being detected, he, after much 
hesitation and a promise of liberal backshish, pro- 
duced the genuine manuscript. It is wrapped in a 
cover of red satin embroidered with gold, and en- 
closed in a cylinder of silver which opens on hinges. 

Mr. Mills, who resided three months in Nablus in 
order to acquaint himself thoroughly with the Sama- 
ritans, says of it:—‘‘ The roll itself is of what 
we should call parchment, but of a material much 
older than that, written in columns twelve inches 
deep and seven and a half inches wide. The writing 
is in a fair hand, but not nearly so large or beautiful 
as the book-copies which I had previously examined. 
The writing being rather small, each column contains 
from seventy to seventy-two lines. The name of the 
scribe is written in a kind of acrostic, and forms part 
of the text, running through three columns, and is 
found in the Book of Deuteronomy. Whether it be 
the real work of the great-grandson of Aaron, as in- 
dicated in the writing, I leave the reader to judge; 
the roll, at all events, has all the appearance of a 
very high antiquity, and is wonderfully well pre- 
served, considering its venerable age.” 

One of the halves of the metal cylinder is very 
curious, and deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived at the hands of Biblical archeologists. It is 
of silver, about two feet six inches long by ten or 
twelve inches in diameter, and is covered with 
embossed work with a descriptive legend attached to 
each portion. I procured a rubbing from Yacoub, 
and on my return to England found that it had been 
photographed by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Yacoub said that it was a plan of the Temple and its 
furniture ; on examination, however, it proves to be 
the Tabernacle of the Wilderness. Mr. Van Straalen, 
curator of Hebrew manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum, has been good enough to examine it for me, 
and reports that the letters are Samaritan, not later 
than the fourth century, and probably older. Some 
of the lettering he has been unable to decipher. The 
annexed engravings show the cylinder and a trans- 
lation of the inscriptions so far as they are yet read. 

On the outer rim are a series of numbers running 
from one to sixty. These probably refer to the posts, 
which appear to have been numbered so as to avoid 
confusion and delay in the erection of the Tabernacle 
on its arrival at the camping-ground. The instruc- 
tions given to Moses ‘‘ in the Mount,” were that there 
should be twenty boards on each side, but at the 
corners were to be two boards additional. At the 
end, behind the most holy place, were to be six 
boards. Nothing is said about the entrance, which 
apparently was to be left open (Exodus xxvi. 15—25). 
Posts, however, would be needed to sustain the frame- 
work with its covering. This would give 24 + 24, 
+- 6 + 6 = 60, the number shown in the plan. 

We then find the names of the twelve tribes. These 
are vlaced not according to vatriarchal seniority oF 
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tribal precedence, but in the order of the encamp- 
ment and march, as given in the Book of Numbers. 
Judah, Issachar, and Zebulon are on one side. 
These tribes formed the vanguard of the army, and 
were followed on the march by the Tabernacle itself. 
Then come Reuben, Simeon, and Gad. As soon as 
they ‘‘set forward” they were followed by the 
ark, which was thus in the midst of the people 
whether marching or camping. Ephraim, Manasseh, 
and Benjamin come next; then Dan, Asher, and 
Naphtali bring up the rear (Numbers ii., x. 11—27). 


CYLINDER ENCLOSING SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, 


_In the Holiest of Tolies we find the ark, with 
8 crown or rim of beaten gold, upon which are the 
cherubim kneeling face to face, whilst their wings 
projecting behind them, overshadow the merecy-seat 


(Exodus xxv. 10—22). 


On one side of the ark is the 
staff of Moses, on the other that of Aaron. The 
veil hangs down in front, concealing the mysterious 
recess. Immediately in front of the veil aro the 
stations of the Levites. The altar of incense comes 
next, and then the table of shewbread with the 
candlestick ‘over against the table, on the side of 
the tabernacle, southward ” (Exodus lx. 22—25). 

‘8 spoons, bowls, and covers are marked in the 
Place indicated by Moses near the table (Exodus 
txy, 29, xxxvii. 16), The entrance from the outer 
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court was, as the Talmud describes it, not in the 
centre, but on the right-hand side. 

The laver stands at ‘the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation,” that the priests might wash as 
they entered into the holy place (Exodus x1. 12, 30). 
Near it is the altar of burnt offering, with its “ brazen 
grate of network of brass” (Exodus xxvii. 1 —8). 
This grating or network has been the subject of 
much controversy amongst Biblical erities. The re- 
presentation here given favours the view of those 
who suppose it to have been an inclined plane lead- 
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ing up to the altar. The censer is placed immediately 
over against the altar of burnt offering, that the priests 
might take the coals from the sacrifice, and there- 
with offer the incense of thanksgiving (Rev. xviii. 3). 
The flesh-hooks, forks, knives, pans, and basins, are 
represented as arranged around the altar (Exodus 
xxvii. 3). The trumpets at the entrance are peculiar 
in form, and may throw some light upon a question 
much debated amongst students of the Talmud as to 
the shape of one which appears to have been bent in 
the manner represented. 

Tho date and true value of this curious relic of 
antiquity are as yet doubtful. Subsequent investiga- 
tions may throw light upon its origin. The few 
survivors of the Samaritans are now rent asunder by 
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intestine feuds. Apparently, they will speedily 


cease to exist altogether. Their synagogue rolls 
will then, probably, come into the hands of Europeans, 
and receive a more careful and thorough examination 
than has been hitherto possible. 





Sonnets of the Sacred Zyear. 
BY THE REV. S, J. STONE, M.A. 
SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAY. 
“The Comforter—yhom I will send unto you from the 
Father.” —St. John xv. 26. 
* EE Love consummate now what Love began! 
““ The King who veiled in flesh His Deity, 
The King self-offered on the Altar-Tree, 
The King who made His lowly grave with man— 
By birth, death, burial, bore the sinner’s ban— 
Tlath ta’en again His glory, not alone! 
Man sits with God upon th’ eternal throne, 
And man for man makes good th’ eternal plan. 
O Crownéd Love, who now with love canst crown 
The children of Thy kingdom, from Thy Heaven 
Now canst Thou shower Thy royal largess down 
On Thine elect—love of the mystic Seven.* 
Not crphaned!} in that love they are at one 
With Thine, O Father, and with Thine, O Son. 


MATTHEW 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MORRISON: 


CHAPTER XXII.—DISAPPOINTMENT. 


MATTHEW MORRISON: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


wearily into a chair and rested my head upon the 
bed. I felt stunned and stupefied like one who has 
received a severe blow, and panted and struggled for 
breath, while a heavy hand, as it were, was pressed 
against my chest. I had got a blow—a blow. 

Oh, my blindness, my blindness! I had never 
known what Jeanie Carruthers was to me till another 
had put forth a claim to her. My eyes were now 
opened, and I saw that since I first knew her 
character she had unconsciously influenced my 
every action, and had formed the standard by 
which I had judged all women. I had been 
ignorantly fostering an enemy in my bosom—no, not 
an enemy, for to love a virtuous woman even 
hopelessly is an ennobling thing. Still, if I had 
kndwn something of these passages in Jeanio 
Carruthers’s life, this sudden agony would have 
been spared me. The name of James Bethune had 
never been mentioned in my presence. Would that 
they had been franker with me! but that feeling I 
soon saw was unjust; I had no claim to so delicate 
a confidence. She had wholly belonged to me for 
years, I had imagined, and now here was this man 
who had been silent for so long, interposing himself 
between us. God forgive me! 1 felt my heart becom- 
ing full of bitterness and hateful thoughts — their 
presence terrified me. ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan!” I earnestly exclaimed. And indeed I loved 
Jeanie too well to be able to hate anything con- 
nected with her. 

But I felt I had reached an epoch in my personal 
history—life would have a different aspect to me for 
the future. Calmly and contentedly my days might 
yet glide on—and would, I doubted not, even at 
that moment — but their freshness and sunshine 
were gone never to return. The future had no 
object, for I could not hope to find another Jeanie— 
Thad no wish to do so. My affection for her had 
been no sudden impulse, but had grown with my 
knowledge of her character, of her gentle daily self- 
denials, her unassuming piety and fortitude, and the 
clear true views she had of life and its obligations. 





he is a strange thing, and utterly unaccountable to 

a mind like mine—for I am no philosopher—that 
though so many years have clapsed since the evening | 
on which that painful revelation was made to me, L 
am at this day perfectly familiar with the aspect of 
that apartment, which I then entered for the first and 


only time. I seem still to see the cold, dull little 
kitchen, with its empty yawning grate and soot- 
sprinkled hearth; the scanty tin utensils above the 
small dresser; the damp stains on the wall beside 
the sink; and even the broom, worn down by long 
use to a mere stump, standing in the corner behind 
the door. I see them all; and yet how could I have 
noted these things at that time? I cannot tell. But 
the unoccupied, dreary look of the place in which 
Alison told that tale which affected all my future life, 
is as fresh at this moment in my recollection as if I 
had seen it but yesterday. 

Nelly had also heard the sound of the milk-can, 
and had opened our door for our supply. I went 
softly through the lobby, that my mother might not 
hear me, and shut to the door of my room upon me. 
What a relief the mere sensation of being alone was! 
I no longer required to act a part. I hurried through 
my chamber for some minutes, as if in bodily exercise 
to find a vent for what oppressed me, and then sank 

* Rev. i.4. ‘‘The seven spirits which are before His threne:” that 


is, the Holy Spirit in His sevenfold fulness, 
* St. John xiv. 1s. “ Coinfortiess:” literally “orphans,” 





There was no romance in my love for Jeanie 
Carruthers, but what a blank existenee seemed to 
me without her! 


In this fashion I sadly pondered. A burst ot 


| weeping had relieved my heart; the first sharp pain 


was over, and I was sorrowful, but resigned. With 
my face still hidden upon the bed, I sat meditating 
and resolving, when a hand, whose soothing touch | 
had often feit, was gently laid upon my shoulder. 
With a start I looked up, and saw my motlier 
wistfully regarding me. 

‘What is it, my bairn?” 
voice. 

I had never concealed any feeling from my mother 
before, but I hesitated now. 

‘Am I late, mother?” I said, evasively ; but I 
felt the blood mount up to my forehead beneath her 
searching eye. 

** Nelly says you have been an hour in your room, 
my dear. I knocked on your door, but I suppos 
you did not hear it; the tea is ready, Matthew.” But 
still her eyes continued anxiously to examine my 
face, as if to read there what had vexed me. | 
could not resist their silent, loving pleading. 

“Mother,” I said, as composedly as I cou 
*‘ Jeanie Carruthers is going to be married to an 0 
sweetheart who has just arrived from America.” 


she asked, in a troubled 
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I felt my mother start. 
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‘Jeanie Carruthers!” she exclaimed. Then 
her voice suddenly sinking, ‘‘My poor laddie!” 
she added. 


CHAPTER XXITI.—FAREWTELL. 


James Beruvune was pressed for time, so it was 
arranged that they were to sail in a month, and 
from Leith, on account of Mrs. Carruthers, whose 
helplessness made a long land journey unadvisable. 
Their passages were secured, and they were in all 
the bustle of hasty preparation. Mrs. Carruthers’s 
little annuity was compromised for a sum of money 
yaid down. The furniture was to be sold, for the 
expense of taking it to America, and afterwards 
transporting it to James’s backwoods settlement would 
cost more, he asserted, than to get new plenishing 
there. But I anticipated little likelihood of a sepa- 
rate dwelling being thought of for Alison and her 
mother when once they reached their destination, 
though the former talked of it now. What would 
two additional mouths to feed matter in the rough 
plenty of an American farmer’s household! and how 
easy Where wood was so abundant, to add to the 
original log house, at any time, whatever rooms cir- 
cumstances might render necessary! Besides, the 
brothers had followed the trade of upholsterers in 
this country, and had themselves made the furniture 
for the dwelling-house from the trees they had felled 
on their own land. 

He was really a generous, warm-hearted young 
man, James Bethune. His consideration for the poor 
mother and Alison procured him my sincere respect. 
As to Jeanie, he seemed strongly but reasonably at- 
tiched to her. She had evidently great influence over 
him; and this augured well for their future prosperity, 
as her actions were regulated by strong religious 
principle and sound common-sense. It was a com- 
fort to me to feel assured that her happiness would 
be seenre with him. Yet they were decided con- 
trasts to each other; for he was of a gay, lighthearted 
disposition, while she was quiet and thoughtful. At 
present he was in all the high spirits of one who 
enjoys a rare holiday; they were infectious, and the 
old dull parlour now resounded with accents of mirth 
to which in past days it was wholly unaccustomed. 

There was a change for the better already in 
Jeanie. There was now a light in her eye arda 
faint dawn of colour on her cheek, though as yet it 
was not stationary, but came and went as with her 
breath. And raw as was still the wound in my heart, 
I could not but rejoice at these tokens, notwith- 
standing the source from which they sprung. Jeanie 
seemed anxious that I should like her betrothed, and 
with a timid blushing earnestness took an early 
opportunity of saying tome that she hoped we should 
be good friends. Iwas indeed disposed to think 
well of him for her sake ; but ere half the month was 
over I liked him for his own. There was no resist- 
ing the influence of his honest kindly nature, and 
his advances to me were so friendly and cordial, 
mingled with respect for my profession, that I soon 
tearned to forgive him for winning Jeanie; nor do 
I believe that he ever guessed what she had been 
to me. 

How well her unwonted happiness and the bashful 
consciousness of a bride became Jeanie! Ilfer feel- 
ings were never obtrusive, but every look and word 
showed a heart now at ease. It was a new thing to 
see her working for herself, for she was busy pre- 
paring her simple outfit. Tho once quict room was 
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now a daily scene of bustle and activity. James 
Bethune kept them all alive by the influence of 
his own energy. He was in and out twenty times 
a day, and had always something new to tell on 
each oceasion. The poor mother would often look 
stunned and bewildered by the unusual movement 
arcund her; but even she was brightened by it. 
It was asif this young man’s coming had brought air 
and sunshine into a chamber closed to them befere. 

I could not keep away from the girls, painful 
as it was to me to witness the preparations for 
their departure; besides, to have done so would 
have surprised and troubled them, and perhaps 
excited their suspicions; 1 wished Jeanie’s happi- 
ness to be unalloyed. Of course, such friends as 
we had been could not part, probably never to meet 
again on earth, without sorrow; and I hoped that 
the sadness I could not always conceal would bo 
attributed to this. 

Tran the risk, however, of liking her better and 
better. I had never scen Jeanie under the influence 
| of happiness till now; I never knew till now how 
sweet her smile was, or how naturally cheerful was 
her mind. Only blinks of a sunny temper had shone 
| out formerly, like sunbeams from a calm but wintry 
| sky, transient, and lacking force and fervour. Now 
she minded me of a sweet cloudless summer morning, 
when the dewy freshness of the dawn is not yet ex- 
haled, and all indicates a bright day in prospect. 

There was nothing extreme about Jeanie —nothing 
striking or brilliant; her present happiness was 
serene and sober, and therefore promised to be 
durable. She possessed that most lovable thing in 
woman, ‘a meek and quiet spirit,” which truly is 
the chiefest of tho fireside virtues, secing that the 
want of it neutralises all the others; for a woman 
may be pious, chaste, aud upright; her husband 
may have full confidence in her prudence and fru- 
gality, and yet a ecaptious and fretful temper may 
make her, with all these good qualities, less a help- 
mate to him than a cross. A beautiful countenance 
soon becomes familiar to a husband’s eye, but a 
sweet and gracious temper grows moro lovely every 
year. ‘The longer I live the more am I convinced 
that the most desirable quality in either husband or 
wife is a cali, unsellish, and forbearing spirit. 

Poor Alison had it not—but she had been sorely 
tried with bodily ailments in addition to poverty. 
For the present, however, she was a different crea- 
ture, forgetful of self, and wholly occupied with 
others. It seemed as if her eyes had been suddenly 
opened to her sister’s worth, and that she was endea- 
vouring to repay some of her obligations to her. She 
was even stronger in health—so much influence has 
the mind over the body; and she was unwearied in 
furthering their little preparations. She liked to 
talk to me of the good times in prospect, and many 
an anecdote of their early acquaintance with James 

sethune did I now hear from her for the first time. 
What a change a few weeks had wrought! 

Jeanie, I could observe, did not forget her mother’s 
and Alison’s wants when providing her own bridal 
wardrobe, and she even found timo to make a little 
keepsake for me. It was a band-case of black silk, 
containing two pairs of beautifully worked cambrie 
bands for the time when I should be a placed minis- 
ter. Ah, dear! that time has never come, and Jeanie 
Carruthers’s bands have never been seen in a pulpit. 
Years have yellowed them, but otherwise they are 





just as her hands finished them. I sometimes take 
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them out of the case and look at them—I have done 
so to-night—but years had elapsed after her depar- 
ture from Scotland before I had resolution to do so. 
Even yet I am strangely moved by the sight of them ; 
but it is a gentle emotion, for I know that Jeanie 
Carruthers has been happy in her new life. 

My mother, just and worthy woman though she 
was, and highly appreciating Jeanie, could not alto- 
gether forgive her for preferring another to me. 
And yet, 1 verily believe, if I had married Jeanie 
Carruthers she would have thought I might have 
done better, and that a simple mantua-maker was 
not a fit mate for a ministev’s son. 

‘‘ Matthew,” she abruptly said to me, one of 
these days, ‘‘as the Carrutherses are leaving the 
country, I seeno need to keep that story of the young 
lady and the kirk from their knowledge any longer ; 
and so I warn you that I mean to tell them about it.” 

I let her have her own way, as it was evident it 


would be a gratification to her to make them aware | 
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that I might have been both a placed minister and a 
married man ere this if I had liked. And mayhe, 
though their friendship for me was very sincere, this 
intelligence raised me somewhat in their estimation, 
for we are all apt to value people according to their 
success in the world. 

I could never get my mother to do justice to James 
Bethune’s good qualities. I never knew her pre- 
judiced against any human being before, and she 
nearly quarrelled with Miss Kemp for expressing a 
high opinion of him. But I understood the secret 
feeling that had warped her judgment, and knew 
that time would set all right. Both she and Miss 
Kemp gave the bride a handsome present. 

The marriage was to take place a week before they 
sailed; the married pair were to visit some relations 
of the bridegroom’s in the country during the interval; 
Alison and her mother were to come to us, and the 
furniture was to be rouped. So it was arranged by 


me, whom all consulted as the family friend. 


THE SAFE AND SPEEDY: 


AMALGAMATED PROVIDENT 


AND 


GENERAL INVESTMENT CLUB. 


CHAPTER L 


URTON STreEt is 
a small thorough- 
fare in the town 
of Tlosewell, in 
one of the Mid- 
land Counties. 
The houses are 
chiefly occupied 
by stocking- 
makers, who work 
either in the 
neighbouring fac- 
tories or in ‘*hand 
frames”? in their 
own houses. At 
each corner of the 
street, and wher- 
ever it is crossed 
by any other ap- 
proach, there is, 
of course, a pub- 





lic-house or a beershop. 
these aspires to the rank of a tavern, and is provided 
with a large room for public mectings, club feasts, 
concerts, and other entertainments. It is called the 
‘Feathers, and Hall of Harmony.” At certain 


hours of the day, when the ‘“ hands” cease from 


their work, and especially in the evening, Burton | 
Street becomes lively, and the ‘ publics” do a great | 


deal of business, but at other times the neighbour- 
hood is quiet and respectable enough. 

Such was its condition one morning between eleven 
and twelve o’clock not very long ago, when a railway 
porter turned the corner of the street with a hasty 
step and accosted the first person he met in an excited 
manner with the inquiry, ‘‘ Which is Abel Dixon’s 
house ?—where dves Abel Dixon’s daughter live ? ” 

Two or three women looked from their doors, and 


The most conspicuous of | 





‘ 


onc of them answered, echo fashion, ‘‘ Abel Dixon? 
—Abel Dixon’s daughter?” 

Ah!” said the porter, ‘‘ which house is it?” 

‘Him that works on the line?” said another of 
the women. 

‘Him that did work there,” answered the porter ; 
he'll never work there no more, nor nowheres else.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Gone !—killed!—knocked to pieces!—dead as 
ever you sce one!” was the answer. 

‘Why I saw him pass this very morning to his 
work,” cried one of the gossips, ‘‘ well and hearty as 
ever he was in his life!” 

‘“‘Tt may be so, but it’s true, for all that ; I saw the 
accident myself—knocked over in a moment by the 
express. ‘Ihe station-master sent me on to tell his 
people, ‘because, of course, I could give them all the 
particulars. Where do they live ?” 

By this time there was a little knot of people col- 
lected, chiefly women and children. 

‘« Killed did he say ?” was the ery ; “ who is it?” 

‘* Abel Dixon!” 

“Oh, hold your tongue, man, do!” exclaimed an 
elderly woman, who had just appeared at the door of 
one of the principal houses. ‘See yonder!” and 
she pointed to a window nearly opposite, where a fair 
young face was visible, looking with apparent un- 
concern at the little group. ‘There was silence in a 
moment, the women looking at each other with their 
aprons to their lips, and shaking their heads sadly. 
Suddenly the figuro left the window, the door was 
opened hastily, and a young woman, neatly dressed 
and of prepossessing appearance, approached. ‘The 
porter, who had sense enough to see that the object 
of his search was found, turned away and took a few 
hasty steps down the street, as if afraid to meet her. 
The women also gave place, leaving the neighbour 
above mentioned, whom they called Mrs. Bateson, to 
break the dreadful news to Abel Dixon’s daughter. 

Poor Mary Dixon’s colour faded from her cheek 9 
she observed this gencral movement: tho doult 
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which was in her heart swelled up instantly into an | gestures which need not be described. 


agony of pain and terror. 

‘‘ What isit?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Bateson, 
what has happened ?” and then her breath failed 
her, and she could articulate no more. 

‘Come with me, darling,’”? Mrs. Bateson cried. 
“Come back into the house.” 

‘‘ Father—is he hurt—on the line ?” 

«Yes, deary—yes.” 

“Badly ?—oh, let me go and see him!” 

‘No, darling—not hurt neither; no suffering, no 


‘What then ?—oh, don’t say—” 

‘Knocked all to pieces ; dead as ever you see one,” 
said the porter at this moment in a low voice to the 
listening group a little way off, and Mary Dixon 
heard him. 

Then two or three kind-hearted neighbours 





An old 
woman causes a great sensation by repeating the 
details, word for word, and declaring that she saw it 
all, the night before, in a dream, as plainly as she 
hears it now; that she got up early and looked from 
her window just as Abel Dixon passed, and wished 
she might see him home safe at night, but never said 
nothing to him, because she knowed he wouldn’t be 
ruled by her. 

While this is passing, a young man of two or three 
and twenty has entered the street from the opposite 
end, and, without taking much notice of the group, 
has entered Mrs. Bateson’s house. 

‘‘Where’s mother?” he cries, addressing an old 
man who is sitting alone, looking very pale, and 
trembling. ‘‘ Why, father! what’s the matter?” 

‘Sad news, John, for poor Mary. ” 

“Something wrong with Mary ? ” 
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thronged to the poor girl’s side, and aided Mrs. 
Bateson in carrying her back to her own house. 

“Go for the doctor,” cried one. 

“Give her some brandy,” said another. 

“Tl go fetch the minister,” said a third, who had 
herself been in like trouble, and departed on her 
errand at once. 

In a few minutes the clergyman of the parish came 
down the street. 

‘What shall I say to her ?”” he murmurs to him- 
self; “how can I talk to her?” 

He is a man of grey hairs, worn and anxious- 
looking; he has stood by many a dying-bed, and 
comforted many a weary heart, and he knows well 
where to seek for balm for every wound; but in the 
face of such a grief and such a shock as this, what can 
le do? what can he say? God will be with his 
mouth ; it shall be given him in that hour what he 
ought to speak. He goes into the house, therefore, 
and the door is closed. Let us not open it again just 
yet! 

The gathering in the street is now greatly in- 
creased; for it is the dinner-hour. The porter has 
recovered his spirits, and is giving an animated 
account of the dreadful accident, in terms and with 
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‘‘Not her, her father; and with broken accents 
Daniel Bateson told his son what he had heard. 

“Vl go to her,” said John. 

“Not now,” his father answered. ‘‘ Your mother 
is with her, and the minister; better not go there 
now.” 

Daniel Bateson was a stocking-maker, but in 
rather a better position than some of his neighbours, 
being the owner of a “shop,” as it was called, with 
ten or a dozen frames in it, and employing as many 
“hands.” Tis son held a situation as book-keeper 
in a large factory, and was a steady, promising 
young man. The old couple had no other child, but 
already they looked upon Mary Dixon as _ their 
daughter, and it was well for her, in the day of her 
distress, that she had such kind and loving friends 
to comfort her, for relatives she had none. ‘The poor 
girl was not allowed to want any help or solace 
which it was in their power to offer; and when the 
inquest was over, and the poor shattered body of her 
father laid in its last resting-place, the now solitary 
house which she had shared with him was shut up, 
and Mary was received with all the kind and gentle 
attention which fond hearts and true could lavish on 
her as an inmate of Daniel Bateson’s home. 
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On the following Saturday night there was a larger 
gathering than usual at the Hall of Harmony. The 
account of the “fatal accident to a platelayer”’ was 
read aloud from the ‘‘ Hosewell Advertiser,” and 
listened to with the more interest because the facts. 
were fully known to most of the company already. 
The poor man, in avoiding one train, had stepped 
directly into the path of another. Nobody was to 
blame for the accident, and nothing could have pre- 
vented it; and everybody had behaved in the most 
prompt and praiseworthy manuer possible. Such, 
at least, was the inference to be derived from the 
report. 

‘‘T want to know,” said one of the company, 
‘‘ what the directors are going to do for Abel Dixon’s 
daughter? In my opinion, they ought to give her 
something as will compensate her for her father’s 
death.’ 

“Do?” said another. ‘‘ Nothing—not they. There 
was Bill Scattergood got hurt a few months back, 
and was out of work for weeks and weeks, disabled, 
and they never gave him nowt; and he in no club 
nor nothing.” 

‘‘ More shame for them,” said the first speaker. 

‘And more shame for him too, if you come to 
that,” the other rejoined. ‘ Every man ought to be 
in a club of some sort. Was poor Abel Dixon in a 
club? Who knows ?” 

‘Well, he was, and he wasn’t,” answered a man 
named Potter. ‘‘ He was in the ‘Have and Take’ 
for many a year; but the club divided up, and began 
again, and as Dixon was over fifty years he was 
shunted. But when he went on the line he joined 
the Railway Benefit for insurance against accidents.” 

‘‘What’s that ?”’ said one. 

‘“Tt’s a sort of private club, managed by the com- 
pany. Every man that goes to work upon the line 
can join it if he will, and they won’t hardly let him 
alone till he does jein it. It’s sixpence a week 
stopped out of his wages, and if anythimg happens to 
him there’s five-and-twenty pounds for his family. 
So Mary Dixon will have that, at all events. And 
then poor Abel was a careful sort of chap, and had 
put by money somewhere, I’ve no doubt, in spite of 
the ‘ Have and 'Take.’” 

“TJ didn’t know much of hin,’’ was the answer. 
‘Ife was no company ; never joined none of us of an 
evening.” 

‘‘He wouldn’t have any the less to leave behind 
him on that account, you know,” said Potter. 

While this conversation was going on, a stranger, 
smartly dressed, with a heavy gold chain, locket, and 
breast-pin, and two or three rings on his fingers, had 
entered the room, and, after looking keenly round 
him, had seated himself at one of the tables and 
called for refreshment. For a time he listened to 
what was said, then broke in with a question or 
two. 

‘‘Now, I'll tell you candidly, gentlemen,” he said, 
presently, ‘‘ what my profession is, and all about it. 
Talking of clubs, I represent a club—the best club in 
all England, and the safest, as its name implies— 
‘The Safe and Speedy, or Amalgamated Provident 
and General Investment Club.’ Of course it’s no 
interest to me; but I’m the secretary ; that’s all about 
it: it makes no difference in a peck-uniary sense to 
us, whether new members come in or not; we don’t 
want them, and we don’t refuse them; but it’s club 
business brings me into this neighbourhood, and as 
I am here, I think it my duty to the club, and to you, 
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gentlemen, and to society everywhere, to make known 
what are the objects and advantages of this asso- 
ciation. The directors of this institution, gentlemen, 
are capitalists, well-known capitalists; their names 
are as familiar in commercial circles as household 
words; their names alone, I say, would be a guaran- 
tee for millions. Who does not respect the name 
of Joseph Brightside, Esq., for instance ; of Anthony 
Brittlebank ; of Richard Pougher ; of John Chester- 
field Cutterway, Esq., and Timothy Shunter ?” 

‘Puffer, Cutterway, and Shunter!” cried a thin, 
elderly, rather sour-looking man: ‘I don’t, for one: 
never heard their names before; and if Joseph 
Brightside, of Handsworth, is on thelist, I think he 
must have got there without knowing it; that’s my 
opinion.” 

“You are, probably, not much acquainted with 
commercial circles,’ answered the secretary, rather 
taken aback. 

** Circles ? 
do.” 

‘So do I, sir, or I should not be a fit person to 
represent this club. Your sentiments are a credit to 
you. Gentlemen, I am glad of this interruption. I 
invite any one present to ask me any question. Iam 
above board, gentlemen, and not above, not above— 
anything else whatever. Has any gentleman got 
anything to say?” 

‘*What’s the principles of your club?” asked 
Potter. 

“Tl tell you. Our principle is to give a poor man 
the same advantages as a rich one; to offer a small 
capitalist, for instance, as much interest for his 
money, and as good an income, as a large one.” 

‘* That’s a fine principle,” said the thin man who 
had spoken before, and whose name was Badger; 
‘‘how do you carry it out ?” 

“« Pro rata, of course.” 

** Pro what?” 

“ Pro ratd—ratd : it’s a common term on change.” 

‘‘ Well, and what sort of a rate is it?” 

‘‘ Now, look here—we’ll say, for instance, that 
gentleman over there has got fifty pounds in his 
pocket.” The gentleman in question, a journeyman 
glazier, smiled approvingly, and, leaning his elbow 
on the table, listened with great attention, as became 
a capitalist. ‘‘ Now, what does he do with it? Ho 
takes it to the post-office savings-bank, and they 
give him two and a-half per cent. for it—not a penny 
more. Well, another gent, a gent on change, for 
instance, has a thousand—a thou we call it in our 
way of talk. What does he do with that? He puts 
it ito a good ‘limited’ or into foreign stocks, or 
rails or mines or waterworks—” 

‘‘Or fireworks,” suggested Badger. 

‘*Well-selected companies, mind you,” the secretary 
continued, not heeding the interruption or the laugh 
which followed it—‘ all well selected ; for he knows 
what’s what, being in the business, and he gets ten, or 
twenty, or perhaps even fifty per cent. for his money. 
Now what our society does is this: it takes the small 
sums of the small depositors, from ten shillings up- 
wards, and lumps them all together, and then puts 
them out, as the wealthy stockholder does his, and 
gives the depositors the benefit, pro ratd, as I said 
before. Our directors know every turn of the money- 
market, and can do the best with every shilling that 
comes into their hands. They run no risks, not 
they; it’s all in the regular way of business, and 
they’re up to everything. Then there’s bonuses, 
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and premiums, and drawings, and hypothecations, 
and other items, so that very often in a year or two 
the money doubles itself, and the depositors have the 
benefit of everything.” 

“But suppose the stocks go down?” asked 
Badger. 

“Then we buy in; and when they go up again, 
sell out.” 

“And suppose they don’t go up again?” 

“ But they always do, our stocks, because we know 
how to choose them. The money-market is like the 
sea, ebb and flow, ebb and flow; you gentlemen who 
have other things to attend to don’t observe the 
tides, but we do; it’s our profession, and we're 
always on the look-out, like sailors at the mast-head, 
you know.” ; 

‘But what security is there for a depositor?” 
asked Badger. 

“Security? Why the same as a bank, of course; 
certificates, and scrip, and coupons, and all that; the 
regular guarantees of all the governments and com- 
panies.” 

‘Where are they?” 

“The directors hold them, of course, as trustees 
for the depositors.” 

* And who holds the directors ?” 

“The directors, sir,” said the secretary, with 
dignity, ‘‘ are to be found any day of the year at the 
office, Kite Street, Birmingham.” 

“And what have we to show for our money?” 

“Qlub receipts, stamped with the government 
stamp, and sealed with the seal of the company.” 

“And the certificates, and coupons, and stocks, 
and shares, and so on; are they to be found at the 
office also ?”” 

“They are; locked up carefully in an iron safe.” 

“Ts it a large safe?” 

‘A very large one ; as big as a room almost.” 

“Well, if the directors was locked up also in the 
safe, and I had the key, I shouldn’t mind trusting 
them. Else what has a depositor to look to? Only 
a bit of paper with some pretty writing, a penny 
stamp, and a big dab of sealing wax.” 

“Well, sir, do as you please; I can only say if it 
had not been for our club, I should have been a poor 
man at this moment; instead of which I can put my 
hand in my pocket and take out a sovereign or a 
live-pound note” (suiting the action to the word) 
“whenever I want one. I shouldn’t have been able 
to do that only for the ‘Safe and Speedy Invest- 
ment Company.’ ” 

“T dare say you wouldn’t,” answered Badger; 
“but wherever else you get your fivers, Dll take 
good care you don’t have none of mine.” 

“Tt will be your loss, sir, that’s all. I’m not 
offended ; but, gentlemen, I appeal to you, is this 
gentlemanly treatment ?” 

“Well, Badger,” said one of the company, ‘ you 
know he talks fair enough, after all; now don’t he?” 

“Talk fair!—oh, ah! he’ll talk some money out of 
your pockets, too, before he has done. It’s a won- 
derful thing is talk ; nothing like the jawbone when 
4 man knows how to use it; Samson slew one thou- 
sand men with the jawbone of an ass—no offence 
iutended—and that’s nothing compared with the mis- 
thief done nowadays with the same weapon. ‘The 
jawbone has killed more men than ever the sword 
did, to say nothing of women and children.” 

_“T beg to say, sir, that my name is Simpson, not 
Samson,” said the secretary, in au angry tone, for in 
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consequence of the laughter which arose he had not 
heard very distinctly what Mr. Badger said. 

‘Simpson, is it?”? answered Badger, “I didn’t 
know it came so near.” 

“Come, Badger, you’re too bad; shut up,” said 
Potter. 

“Pm agoing,” said Badger; “I’ve had enough 
of this talk, and I recommend some of you to go 
also; and if you won’t, why recollect the old pro- 
verb, ‘A fool and his money is soon—’ ” 

The last word of the sentence was lost, Mr. Badger 
having received a good-natured push from behind as 
he was leaving the room, and the door being closed 
with a bump against him before he was quite clear 
of it. 

There was a hearty laugh when he was gone, but 
matters went on more smoothly. Mr. Simpson en- 
gaged the attention of all present, and represented 
the advantages of his club in very glowing terms. 
He cited instances of men, remarkable, as he said, 
for acuteness and cautiousness and prudence, who 
had waxed rich in a marvellously short time by the 
help of this and similar institutions; and as the 
glasses were replenished pretty freely, Mr. Simpson 
giving large orders and inviting all the company in 
turn to taste of what was placed before him, though 
he drank but sparingly himself, the whole party 
became’ very comfortable and friendly, and Mr. 
Simpson was voted a staunch man, aud worthy of 
their confidence. 

Before they parted, the secretary produced a bundle 
of prospectuses and gave them freely to all present 
for distribution among their neighbours. ‘I should 
like to send one,’’ he said, ‘‘ to the daughter of that 
poor fellow who was killed the other day ; it would be 
an act of kindness, you know, to put her in the way 
of making the most of her little windfall.” 

“Tl see to that,” said the journeyman glazier ; 
‘‘everybody ought to put into a club of some sort.” 
This was a favourite remark of his ; he had a favour- 
able opinion of clubs in general, but, like a great 
many other well-meaning men, he seemed to over- 
look the fact that some of these institutions might be 
safe and good, and others worthless. To him a club 
was a club, and the more it promised to do for its 
members the better he liked it; but as for inquiring 
into the soundness of its constitution or the compe- 
tency or honesty of its managers, that never entered 
his head. He felt very sorry that he had not got 
fifty, or even five pounds of his own to put into the 
‘‘ Safe and Speedy,” and would have borrowed money 
for that purpose if he could have found any one to 
lend it him. As there was no chance of that, he was 
ready, in the spirit of benevolence, to make this 
good thing known to others, and therefore readily 
undertook to distribute the prospectuses among his 
neighbours. 

‘“Who is that old fellow you called Badger ?” 
said the secretary, as he was putting on his coat to 
0. 

‘Oh, he’s a queer chap,” was the answer ; ‘‘ very 
close, very mean, almost a miser, in fact: he seldom 
comes here; and when he does it’s generally to look 
after somebody who owes him money; for he lends a 
lot, here and there, at interest, to them as can give 
good security.” 

** You might as well give him a prospectus,” said 
the secretary. ‘I don’t bear him any malice, though 
he was so short with me; and just give me his 
address, and Batesow’s, and the poor girl’s.”’ He 
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entered the names in his pocket-book, and wishing 
the company ‘ good-night,” walked slowly down the 
stairs. He quickened his pace as soon as he had 
turned the corner of the street, and hurrying to the 
railway station, caught the last train for Birmingham, 
and took his place in it. 

If the company whom he had left, and who were 
yet full of his praises, could have seen the cold, hard 
smile upon his lips, and the look of cunning satisfac- 
tion which marked his features, as the dim light of 
the carriage lamp fell upon them, while he sat there 
stroking his short black beard with his forefinger, 
and holding pleasant counsel with his own thoughts, 
their good opinion might have been a little shaken, 
and their anxiety to join his benefit investment club 
less ardent. But perhaps not; for working men, 
whose daily business lies in the hard realities of 
labour, are not often physiognomists ; they look to a 
man’s words, rather than to his features; they are 
apt to take him at his own estimate;and to place 
confidence in his professions, if only they seem plau- 
sible and honest ; they are, alas! too easily imposed 
upon, especially by those who seem to be a little 
better educated than themselves, and who flatter and 
beguile them. In a word, they are more ready to 
think good than evil of their neighbours. More 


shame to those who take advantage of this generous | 


and simple confidence to rob them, by shani clubs 
and bubble companies, of the little store laid by for 
future years, which they have worked so hard to earn 
and which has cost them so much carefulness and 
self-denial to accumulate. 
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Cuantes Dickens on ‘ Tun Turr.”—The veteran patron 
of horse-racing, Admiral Rous, in a recent letter to the 
*Times,” says: ‘There is a black cloud on the horizon 
threatening destruction to the Turf.” The very same figure of 
speech has been used by the gallant admiral on more than 
one occasion before. What his present foreboding is does not 
clearly appear in his rambling letter, which refers to a variety 
of questions connected with racing. But the following passage 
in the third volume of the ‘‘ Life of Charles Dickens,” by John 
Forster, may explain something of the blackness that disgraces 
the Turf, and eventually will make horse-racing as discreditable 
a sport as cock-fighting, bull-baiting, or other ‘‘amusements” of 
olden times in England. In 1857, returning from a tour in 
Cumberland with Mr. Wilkie Collins, they came upon Don- 
caster, and ‘‘this was Dickens's first experience of the St. Leger 
and its Saturnalia.” “ The impressions received from the race- 
week were not favourable. It was noise and turmoil all day 
long, and a gathering of vagabonds from all parts of the racing 
earth. Every bad face that had ever caught wickedness from 








an innocent horse had its representative in the streets ; and as 
Dickens, like Gulliver looking down upon his fellow-men after 
coming from the horse-country, looked down into Doncaster 
High Street from his inn-window, he seemed to sce everywhere 
a then notorious personage who had just poisoned his betting 
companion. ‘ Everywhere I see the late Mr. Palmer with his 
betting-book in his. hand. Mr. Palmer sits next me at the 
theatre; Mr. Palmer goes before me down the street; Mr. 
Palmer follows me into the chemist’s shop, where I go to buy 
rose-water after breakfast, and says to the chemist, ‘‘ Give us 
soom sal volatile, or soom thing o’ that soort, in wather—my 
head’s bad !” And I look at the back of his bad head, repeated 
in long, long lines on the racecourse, and in the betting-stand, 
and outside the betting-rooms in the town, and I vow that I 
can see nothing in it. but cruelty, covetousness, calculation, 
insensibility, and low wickedness.’ ” 

AMERICAN ADVICE AS TO FEMALE EpvucATION.—Give your 
girls a good substantial, common school education. Teach them 
how to cook a good meal of victuals. Teach them how to wash 
and iron clothes. Teach them how to darn stockings and sew 
on buttons. Teach them how to make their own dresses. Teach 
them to make shirts. Teach them:to make bread. Teach them 
all the mysteries of the kitchen, the dining-room, and parlour. 
Teach them that a dollar is only a hundred cents. Teach them 
that the more they live within their income the more they will 
save. Teach them that the farther they live beyond their 
income the nearer they get to the poor-house. Teach them to 
wear thick, warm shoes. Teach them to do the marketing for 
the family. Teach them that Nature made them, and that no 
amount of tight-lacing will improve the model. Teach them 
every day a hard, practical, common sense. Teach them self- 
reliance. Teach them to have nothing to do with intemperate 
and dissolute young men. Teach them the essentials of life— 
truth, honesty, uprightness—then, at a suitable time, let them 
marry. Rely upon it, that upon your teaching depends, in a 
great measure, the weal or woe of their after-life. 

CoNsSTABLE AND THE EpinpurcH ReEview.—The Life of 
Archibald Constable has recalled many interesting events of 
Scottish literary history, besides those associated with Sir 
Walter Scott. Under his auspices the “ Edinburgh Review” 
was published. The first number appeared on October 10th, 
1802. ‘*To appreciate the value of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’” 
says Sydney Smith, “‘the state of England at the period when 
that journal began should be had in remembrance. The Catholics 
were not emancipated. The Corporation and Test Acts were un- 
repealed. The Game Laws were horribly oppressive ; steel traps 
and spring guns were set all over the country ; prisoners tried 
for their iives could have no counsel. Lord Eldon and the Court 
of Chancery pressed heavily on mankind. Libel was punished 
by the most cruel and vindictive imprisonment. A thousand 
evils were in existence which the talents of good and able men 
have since lessened or removed, and those efforts have been 
not a little assisted by the honest boldness of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’” The publication of this new organ of public opinion 
the projectors entrusted to Archibald Constable. He had 
already become known to them as ‘‘ active, enterprising, and 
enlightened.” He sympathised with their political opinions, 
and he ‘‘ gratefully,” his son tells us, “ accepted the commercial 
conduct of the work, with all its pecuniary responsibilities.” 

Cats PROTECTING Properry.—Cats have been frequently 
known to do their best to protect the property of their masters, 
as well as dogs. A man who was imprisoned for a burglary in 
America stated after his conviction that he and two others broke 
into the house of a gentleman near Haarlem. While they were 
in the act of plundering it, a large black cat flew at one of the 
robbers, and fixed her claws on each side of his face. He added 
that he never saw a man so frightened in all his life ; and that 
in his alarm he made such an outery that they had to beat a 
precipitate retreat to avoid detection. A lady in Liverpool had 
a favourite cat. She never returned home after a short absence 
without being joyfully received by it. One Sunday, however, 
on returning from church, she was surprised to find that pussy 
did not receive her as usual, and its continued absence made her 
a little uneasy. ‘The servants were all appealed to, but none 
could account for the circumstance. ‘The lady therefore made a 
strict search for her feline friend, and descending to the lower 
story was surprised to hear her cries of ‘‘ Puss” answered by the 
mewing of a cat, the sounds proceeding from the wine-cellar, 
which had been properly locked and the keys placed in safe 
custody. As the cat was in the parlour when the lady left for 
church, it was annceessary to consult a *‘ wise man” to ascer- 
tain that the servants had clandestine means of getting into the 
wine-cellar, and that they had forgotten when they themselves 


returned to request pussy also to withdraw. The contents of 


the cellar from that time did not disappear so quickly. 
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